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HOUSE TAKES STAND 
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GENTLEMEN'S AGREEMENT 

THE IMMIGRATION BILL 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST } i 
The concerns named below are on the ‘‘We Don’t Patronize List” H i @ 
of the San Francisco Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions H EC 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. ' 
' i] 
beuereaetenes ied GOOD GooDs 
P American Tobacco Company. ' ’ 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. H H 
Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Elks. H H 
i Black and White Cab Company. | { P 
H Block, ]., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. aa § 
} Feltman & Curme, Shoe Store, 979 Market. ; : 
Foster's Lunches. ' | A Good Place to Trade ) 
Gorman & Bennett, Grove. } ' ; 
} E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. } ' ; 
} Gunst, M. A., Cigar Stores. { ' C O URTEOUS SERVICE . 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. } } i 
ty Home Clothing Company, 2500 Mission. ' \) ‘ 
; Levi Strauss & Co., garment Maker.s H BROAD ASSORTMENTS 
Market Street R. R. H : Fi 
Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. ' ' M O D ER ATE PR IC ES f 
i National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. } ; j 
| Pacific Nash Motors Company. i | 
! Players’ Club. } ; 
Regent Theatre. } | 
Schmidt Lithograph Co. } 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. | | 
United Cigar Stores. ' 
ie uaa i | MARKET AT FIFTH 
: ! All Barber Shops open on Sundays» are ; ; S AN FRANC ISCO 
) untair. ' ' 
: i | 
t re. See. re oes ae DN ialy eA is: 
if a = are 
: ACHMAN BROS DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
y s 2 | | Sutter 6654 GEO. W. CASWELL CO. 442 2nd St. 
A Mission at 16" p yA ie SANE Ciel eee 


iGIVE TIME ON FURNITURE 


7 BUILDINGS - 22 FLOORS SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES ae 

: | $1.85 to $3.15 $1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 95c to $1.85 UNION 

4 GOOD FURNITURE UNION-MA DE and sold direct from FACTOR Y-TO-WEARER eo A BE L 

& LOWEST PRICES EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


On every one of these items 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 3ilst, 1923 


LIBERAL TERMS Sacramento Fresno Los Angeles SAN FRANCISCO 
r eee ee ee Sas 
FREE RENTAL BUREAU—FREE DELIVERY ' i ; 7 
~ STOVES SET UP—FLOOR COVERINGS LAID ' Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, Silverware and Clocks 
3 \) 
’ 
(0 Jewelers, Watchmakers and 
bs ' c / € 4 le € { ( * Opticians ; 
FEN A . : 
4 See H ; 715 MARKET STREET, Between Third and Fourth, San Francisco 
% i oa i } Pepe ene en All Watch and Jewelry Repairing Guaranteed : 
“ i 4g * 7. i 
5 i “A ' ; 
fie, = : 
4 isp ed ' 4 
ind SION ( T S F § [ § ; 
| . Siac HE SAN FRANCISCO SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY | 
i ae BS (THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) rar ; 
i AVIN' 4 
j Gi INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10th, 1868. va 
One of the Oldest Banks in California, - a 
¢ ' f the Assets of which have never been increased 4 
F by mergers or consolidations with other Banks. F 
SAV FE M 0 N FE Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco { 


by making all 


our purchases in o. ¥- © |. © We “Assetes rine ry sere pee nies cpeposleeiencdsigcels $89,174,468.57 i 
Meg un ops: on Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 3,850,000.00 i 
Employees’ Pension Fund...................-. 430,275.37 
MISSION BRANCH...............++.+++++++++++++-Mission and 21st Streets | 
PARK-PRESIDIO oe BRANCH........... Chesent St. and 7th Ave. : 
ao ae STREET BRANGH i053 soca ce ceieiicnc Haight and Belvedere Streets % 
PortelAve! and Ulloa St. 


TT PORTAL BRANCH. sls Gis lara (oie eaters ace siaig 4 West 


16th to 26th and Army 
Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 

FOUR AND ONE QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, - 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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bao ew oe ono on ene es 
(In American Federationist for May.) 

Perhaps no declaration put forth by American 
labor since the beginning of the war has been as 
generally recognized for its importance and sound- 
ness as the declaration adopted by the Portland 
convention in October, 1923, entitled “Industry 
Manifest Duty.” This general recognition is one 
of the most gratifying signs of our present indus- 
trial life. It indicates an understanding of the 
vital issues of the time and a desire to follow 
sound and fundamental American principles in 
the solution of our industrial difficulties. 

Perhaps the keynote of that declaration was 
that industry must organize to govern itself. It 
was set forth that industry must “bring order to 
itself constructively or it will have an order 
thrust upon it.” The truth of labor’s declaration 
becomes more manifest with each passing day and 
as the situation comes to be more generally un- 
derstood in its true light the recognition of the 
soundness of labor’s philosophy becomes more 
It is obvious today as never before that 
govern 


general. 
unless industry can so organize as to 
itself, to impose upon itself proper restrictions and 
limitations, and to deal justly, not only with those 
who participate in industry, but with the great 
masses of the people in general, there will be 
thrust upon industry a state of overlordship that 
will be as incompetent as it is illogical and 
oppressive. Comments upon labor's declaration 
have come from all directions and from persons in 
all walks of life. Many of the comments have 
been marked b yan expression of a desire for 
more detailed information—for a more specific 
program in which the further organization of in- 
dustry shall be described in detail and plotted in 
neat squares and circles. 
not be. 

It is possible to so understand the requirements 
of industry, the psychology of our people, and 
the philosophy of our own movement as to set 
forth a guiding policy. Nothing except time and 
experience, however, can develop the actual de- 
tailed methods and bring into being the condition 
fer which the policy calls. Those whose com- 
ments have been the most thoughtful and under- 
standing, have understood this point of view and 
have accepted labor’s declaration in the sense in 
which it was set forth. 

Former Senator Albert Beveridge studied 
labor’s declaration of “Industry’s Manifest Duty” 
and in a recent magazine article dealing with the 
subject included this comment: 


This, of course, can- 


“These short, clear paragraphs are statesman- 
like. They might have ben written by either Jef- 
ferson or Hamilton, by Madison or Marshall, by 
Cleveland or Harrison—so fundamental are they 
and charged with public wisdom.” 


This is but one of many comments and but one 
indication of a growing grasp of the bigness and 
rightness of the philosophy and the industrial 
policy that labor has laid before the people of our 
republic. 

The American lederation of Labor has never 
assumed the roll of prophet. The declaration set- 
ting forth “Industry’s Manifest Duty” is not a 
prophecy, regardless of what some of its critics 
may have had to say. It is one thing to set forth 
a philosophy and a policy as a guide to activity 
and effort, but it is quite another thing to at- 
tempt to set forth what will be the detailed results 


By Samuel Gompers. 


of acting in accord with that policy and philoso- 
phy. 

Labor has set forth in terms that are simple and 
thoroughly understandable what it believes to be 
the only philosophy or line of action by which the 
industrial life of the country can be saved from 
an avalanche of governmental bureaucracy and 
its faith is fixed in the principles thus set forth. 
Those who have thought out the problem for 
themselves and who have come to a final and 
fixed conclusion in favor of governmental bureau- 
cracy remain, of course, unmoved by labor’s dec- 
laration. Those who have been seeking a way 
out by which great masses of our people might 
save for themselves that freedom of opportunity 
and that great range for the satisfaction of indi- 
vidual ambition and initiative which America has 
always proclaimed as its own and which. still 
exists to a large degree, find in the declaraton of 
labor a satisfying solution of the problem. 

Those who have hoped and believed that there 
must be a way by which industry, through the 
exercise of its own intelligence and powers, can 
bring about the rectification of its own injustices 
and regulate its own conduct, so as to produce for 
every one the fullest possible measure of justice, 
find in labor’s declaration a guiding light to that 
end. Labor has said over and over again that 
all of the knowledge and wisdom concerning an 
industry is to be found within that industry. 

For the ills of industry, for the developmen? and 
expansion of industry, for the perfection of its 
service to humanity, there is no soothing balm in 
the political Gilead. The prodigals who go wan- 
dering into the Elysian fields of political endeavor 
must come home to the workshops if they are to 
sit at the table where the feasts of knowledge are 
spread. They must come home to their industry 
if they are to sit at the council table where wise 
They 
where the work is, where the problems are, where 
the difficulties lie. Industry is an organic unity. 
Dissection and plastering from without by the 
metaphysicians of politics is at best mere tinker- 
ing and experimenting. 
tive. 


decisions are to be made. must come 


At its worst it is destruc- 


But, as labor has pointed out, industry cannot 
govern itself without having machinery for that 
purpose. Freight cannot be shipped unless there 
are transportation lines. -[:lectricity cannot be 
sent from place to place unless there is a means 
of conducting the current. There cannot be gov- 
ernment without the purpose to govern and the 
machinery by which to carry that purpose into 
effect. It is toward that end that industry must 
move, not by accident, but by design. The ele- 
ments and factors within industry must organ- 
ize thoroughly. 


org nizations. 


There must be federations of 
Gradually, out of 
functions must be developed and rules laid down. 
That is how intelligent rulership within industry 
must be created. And it is either that or the 


experience, 


deluge of political interference and bungling, of 
which we have had sufficient example. 

l-et us examine further. A recent report of a 
special committee of the Harvard Board of Over- 
seers, made after long study, contained the fol- 
lowing illuminating bit of wisdom: 

“As competition increases the successful man 
will, more and more, be the man who allows 
nothing to be wasted, but adopts the most eff- 


Industry’s Self-Determination “- 


erore oom 


cient processes and devises new ones still more 
efficient; who works up his by-products into more 
useful and further valuable substances; who econ- 
omizes energy whether this energy comes from 
coal or water power or human labor.” 

In the scientific and technical worlds great 
Developments are in the 
making—developments that mean constant change 
in industry. 


things are being done. 


Processes of manufacture are being 
changed almost daily. Machinery that was mod- 
ern and efficient yesterday is thrown aside today. 
Rates of production that were marvels yesterday 
are obsolete today. Economics that were the last 
word yesterday are reckless waste today. Forces 
that were unknown yesterday are in harness 
today. 

So it is going, in chemistry, in electricity, in 
steel, in every branch of engineering, in manage- 
ment, and even in finance. 

In Pennsylvania a great super-power project 
The results will be manifold 
Power will be transported over wires where coal 


is being developed. 


Thousands of men will find 
their places of employment moved. They will 
move with the employment, or they will have to 
find other Much readjustment will be 
But the final, net result will be econ- 
production for less effort. 
More production 


now goes in cars. 


work. 
necessary. 
omy—more human 
That is the trend everywhere. 
for less human effort. 
linance would send all of this great accumulat- 
ing excesses into profits. But humanity is entitled 
to a better distribution of this new-found produc- 
tion. The race as a whole has a stake in what the 
race achieves. Better methods, greater produc- 
tion, must mean more things for the working 
masses in the first place. It must then mean 


plac 
more freedom from toil. And these things must 
be arranged with justice to every useful element 
in our citizenship. There can be no such adjust- 
ments unless there is within industry the machin- 
ery for running the affairs of industry. It is more 
than collective bargaining that is required. And 
labor has vastly more to give to industry than it 
can give through collective bargaining. In send- 
ing up its voice for a great constructive democra- 
tization of industry labor is not asking for a 
chance to get. Labor is asking for a chance to 
give. There will be enough for all when it comes 
to getting. The productive possibilities of our 
American industry are beyond computation. It is 
the ordering of things that is going to count most 
of all in the future. The great complexity that 
we call industry cannot continue on any basis 
that has not justice as its foundation and its guid- 
ing policy. Only on that basis will there be the 
greatest outpouring of human effort and _ intelli- 
gence. Only thus can every element within indus- 


try give freely and continuously. We cannot 
know what colossal gifts of skill and knowledge 
and inspiration are held back from industry today 
because of the lack of the feeling that justice lies 
ahead. 

The ordering of things must be developed by 
those who know. Those who know are those 
who do the work and give the skill—those who 
serve usefully in all the great ramifications of 
industry. If there is not a building toward an 


organized government of industry by industry 


itself there will be blind forces, baffled and en- 


raged, that will surely turn and tear at our struc- 


I I 


results we cannot know. 
of politicians cannot alter this be- 


ture, with what f: 
Che 
+} 


Cause The 


of politicians cannot remove 
ylace one maladjust- 
ment with another, as it did when it inflicted the 
Railroad labor Board upon the transportation 


world 


mjustices It can only 


Come toget ho serve in industry. Come 


Come together, bring- 


shaos, bringing system and sat- 
lation and clashing. Come 
and laws wisely, out of 
e, each in your sphere—fed- 


toward one great end. 


HOUSE TAKES STAND. 
The House adopted the child labor amendment 
on Saturday, April 


OT + 690 
Q t O98, 


“ederal Con 


or 53 more than 


IS aS TOMUOWS: 


Congress shall have power to 


ut, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons 


under 18 vears ot 


“Section of the several states is 


unimipaired cle except that the opera- 
> suspended to the extent 


to legislation enacted by 


tion of state | 


has favorably reported 
in the House resolution. 
Senate the resolution will 


tates, three-fourths of these 


necessary for adoption. 


this action by Congress may be considered 
ission to the states for a referendum, the 
1s opposed in the house by ‘states’ 
those who profess alarm that the 
be prohibited from doing any work 
the farm. These Congressmen make no dis- 


between 


helpfulness and exploitation 


and shops. 

Opposition to the amendment 
southern Democrats, who claim the 
denial of states’ rights. This 
: essman Garrett of Ten- 


tic floor leader, and Congressman 
ublican chairman of 
The amendment was 
n l.ongworth of Ohio, 
Congressman Hull of 
of the Democratic national 
Foster of Ohio, Re- 


> resolution. 
ume Near serious injury when 
limit from 18 to 16 years 


committee of the whole, but 
a roll call by a vote of 199 to 


backed by Congressmen 


Thomas, Ky., 


ibers of the judiciary com- 
committee for the 18-year 


The proposal to exempt agriculture was rejected 
on the ground that the amendment is merely an 
enabling act and that exemptions can be made 
after Congress secures the power to pass a child 
labor law. 

Sénti 


the amendment is being 


lel 
1 : 1 
developed 


nt Conference for the 
Abolitio n of re uld Labor, Sampel Gompers, chair- 
man, “he conterence was organized two years 
ago and consists of the American Federation of 
{Labor and a score of other organizations that are 
working with labor to end the child labor evil. 
The conference will 


immediately inaugurate a 


campaign in favor of t 


tion and 


Senate’s early considera- 
sage of the amendment. 


This development of a public opinion against 
child labor will aid friends of the amendment in 
the Senate, and it will also aid the amendment 
when it is under consideration by the various state 
legislatures. 
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RED “REVOLUTION. 
Its Machine, Scope, Aims and Methods. 
By Chester M. Wright. 

In this series of short articles there will be an 
effort to set forth a description of the red ma- 
chine at work. Every fact given will rest upon 
ample evidence. These articles are not written 
tor alarmist purposes, but for the purpose of con- 
veying information. They are written on a foun- 
dation of long study and the examination of hun- 
dreds of official communist documents. Questions 
directed to the writer, in care of this paper, will 
be answered. 


Article No. 1 


International revolutionary communism has i-s 
headquarters in Moscow and penetrates through- 
out the world. 

Absolute obedience to orders is the first rule in 
this great machine. 

At the top of the pyramid of organization which 
forms the structure of the propaganda machine 
stands the Communist Party of Russia. 

The Communist party itself is dominated by 
a small inner circle called the political bureau, or 
politbureau. 

The soviet government, as it is called, is really 
subordinate to the Communist party. There is 
official soviet authority for this statement. 

The Red Internationale also is subordinate to 
the Communist party of Russia, although in 
theory the Internationale might appear to be 
superior in authority. The Communist party is 
the highest authority and in the party the polit- 
bureau is the supreme command. 

Zinoviey, in a speech at the session of the Com- 
munist caucus of the Second Congress of the 
Soviets of the Federated Republic, published in 
Moscow Pravda February 6, 1924, said: 

“* * * we stand firmly on the ground of 
proletarian dictatorship. Nobody can dream of 
weakening it. And since that is the fact, the 
mutual relations between the party and the state 
must remain as before, i.e., the party leads, the 
party is the soul of everything, the party is en- 
gaged not only in agitation, as they wanted to 
bring us to, the party organizes, the party directs, 
the party guides the policy of the soviet power, 
the party is its head.” 

The Federation of Soviet Socialist Republics is 
a federation of soviet’ nations, each supposedly 
having much autonomy, but each really being 
subordinate to the final will of the Communist 
Party of Russia. 

No republic within the federation has its own 
ambassador to a foreign country, for example. 
One ambassador represents all nations within the 
federation. All countries that fall under soviet 
sway must join the federation. 

Thus, if England should set us a soviet govern- 
ment, England would be represented in Italy by 
the soviet ambassador and England would be gov- 
erned from Moscow. England would forfeit 
democratic home rule for foreign autocratic rule. 
So it would be in every other case. 


To bring about soviet dictatorship in all coun- 
tries a world-wide propaganda machine has been 
created. This is no myth. It exists. It is not 
secret, except as to certain phases of its under- 
ground work. 

This great international revolutionary machine 
is at work in America. It has many branches. 
These will be described next week. 

eS 

Japanese shopkeepers, in attempting to attract 
the stranger within their gates, often achieve un- 
expected results. Signs in Japanese Inglish are 
the sources of much amusement to foreign visit- 
ors. The prize has been generally conceded to 
a baker in pre-earthquake Yokohama. Wishing 
to impress the passer-by with the size of the 
product of his ovens, he hung out this sign: 

THE BIGGEST LOAFER IN TOWN 

—Forbes Magazine. 
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Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


q 


Your Credit is Good at 


FREIBERG’S 


Coats, Suits, Dresses and Furs 


2684 Mission Street, near 23rd Street 
We Give Mission Stamps 


Herman’s Hats 
UNION MADE 
ZS 
2396 Mission Street at Twentieth 


DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 


SED ERINT TY 
CiRaDES [NON CoL DES [Ase COUNCIL} 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 
If a firm cannot place the Label of the 


Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 


4 
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YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRAPHS 
SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewood Stoves 


] 
CARPETS 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Labor | 


2101 : Mission 
2119 e St. 
Mission at 
St. 17th 


re 
= CROCKERY 


OSENTHAL. 
SALES STORES) 


2415 Mission Street, near 20th 


Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 
Shoes and Tobacco 


Every sale backed by our 


IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
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EQUITY’s: STAND. 
Editor, Labor Clarion, 


Dear Sir: In answer to Thomas Wilkes’ state- 
ment that he will close all his theaters if the 
Actors’ Equity stands by its request for a closed 
shop, let me say: In his letter he says all his 
theaters are 100 per cent Equity and I beg to 
differ with him. I can name a theater which is 
located in Salt Lake City and of which I have 
just been a member that I can truthfully say is 
not 100 per cent, and not only that, his local 
manager in that city, in conjunction with a mem- 
ber of the Ralph Cloninger Company, which is 
playing in Wilkes’ theater in that city, conducts 
a dramatic school, and for $125 promises twelve 
lessons and guarantees a job. 

Now, here is the idea, while there are Equity 
members laying off, Cloninger gives said man- 
ager’s pupils work at from six to ten dollars a 
week, and of course the amateurs accept, as they 
are told that they get experience that way—which 
they do—but at the Equity actor’s loss. Then 
when said amateur has worked two weeks he is 
informed that he must join the Actors’ Equity 
as a Junior member, which costs $17.50. Then. 
when the poor amateur does put up his entrance 
fee and becomes a member of Equity, Cloninger 
immediately proceeds to cut him out of the bill, 
and the manager sends down another student, 
and so on. 

Now, Mr. Wilkes says he sanctions the actors 
organizing for their own benefit (which I believe 
he really does), but he has been very much mis- 
informed, for this is one of the very principles 
that the actors have organized to combat. 

Any manager who can clean up from twenty to 
forty thousand yearly ought to be made to pay 
any actor, whether professional or amateur, a 
reasonable living wage and give the professional 
actor a better chance. 

The Equity is not demanding any more than 
any other organization of those who work for a 
living, and if Wilkes or any other manager thinks 
the actor does not work and earn his little dol- 
lar, just let him get in and study from 50 to 120 
pages of typewritten lines and he will change his 
mind, and it is not always the star who has the 
longest and hardest parts to put over. For, re- 
member, without the support of the smallest part 
the leadiig man, or star, would starve instead of 
staring. And when such actors as Francis Wil- 
son, Paul Harvy, Otis Skinner, Ethel Barrymore 
and others on the board of directors, who are uni- 
versally known as among the greatest stars in the 
profession, ask for a closed shop, it is because 
they, too, have suffered and struggled and haven't 
forgotten how shabbily the 
treated. 


average actor is 


The general manager looks on them with con- 
tempt and forgets that without the actor Mr. Man- 
ager could not exist. 

As for Mr. Wilkes closing the Alcazar Theater 
here; as Emmet Corigan says, it is only a bluff. 
Mr. Wilkes likes money as well as anyone else 
or he would not take advantage of the actor and 
permit his managers, Clogson and Cloninger, to 
hire students and incompetent amateurs to take 
the places of professional actors who depend on 
the theater for a living. The public is to be taken 
into consideration, for it pays its money to see 
actors and not amateurs who are incompetent. 
I have witnesses in Salt Lake City, in particular in 
the “Masquerader” and in “Magnolia,” amateurs 
who could not wear their costumes or speak their 
lines intelligently and all because of a difference 
of five or ten dollars for amateur students com- 
pared with twenty-five or thirty for professional 
actors, 

Now, if Thomas Wilkes, or any other manager, 
wants to take up the cudgel, I am willing, as I 
have had fifty years of experience, and when they 
say: What would the actor do without the man- 
agers of today? I will say: We have very suc- 
cessful actor-managers who succeeded long be- 


fore he managerial end was controlled by the 
present syndicate, and when the managers want 
to close their houses because they can no longer 
grind the actor down, let them go ahead and crack 
their whip. They will find the Equity members 
will take care of the public, and when Equity puts 
on a performance, it will be presented by profes- 
sional actors, and they will not need to be mere 
managers, but will consider their public and give 
then 100 per cent of their ability, which, I am 
sorry to say, the managers do not now take into 
account. Just think it over, dear public, and 
deterinine on the basis of honesty and reason, 
from which source you get the thing you are 
looking for. 
SELDY ROACH, 
Character man of Ralph Cloninger Stock Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
— > = 
JAILED MOLDERS SECURE BAIL. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

The members of the Montpelier, Ind., Molders’ 
Union, who were held in jail here following an 
exp:osion which damaged the front of a Mont- 
pelier Hotel, have all been released on bail. The 
previous bonds of $10,000 each were reduced to a 
maximum of $5000, and in several instances the 
bonds were made as low as $1000. 

The action of the authorities in reducing the 
bonds indicate that they realize their mistake in 
the fixing of the exorbitant bonds first demanded 
and that the publicity given to the inhumane con- 
ditions under which the molders were held in the 
Hartford City jail also had an influence in making 
it possible to secure bonds for much lower sums. 

There is no doubt in the minds of officials of 
the International Molders’ Union who have inves- 
tigated the case that the men will be acquitted 
when tried. 


There are good reasons for believ- 
ing that the great majority will never be brought 
to trial and that instead their cases will be nolle 
prossed, as the evidence against them is of the 
flimsiest. 


As a result of calmer afterthought the senti- 
ment of antagonism shown toward the molders in 
Montpelier and Hartford City immediately after 
the explosion is rapidly changing. Those who 
believed the accused men were guilty of the 
crime are now becoming convinced that they are 
innocent and that the authorities arrested the 
wrong men. The harsh treatment to which the 
men were subjected during the first days of their 
arrest in Hartford City has also aroused no little 
sympathy for them, and the knowledge that the 
prosecuting attorney and the father of the judge 
who held preliminary hearings in the case have 
been serving as attorneys for the struck foundries 
in Montpelier is also having its influence. 
See Ne ee 

Most of life’s shadows result from standing in 
our own light. You stand in your own light every 
time you fail to patronize the union label, card 
and button. 
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FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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Ca a en | 
FURNITURE CARPETS STOVES 
DRAPERIES BEDDING 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


\ 
EASTERN | 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


Winter Garden 


SUTTER AND PIERCE STREETS 


Family Dance Pavilion | 


SELECT SOCIAL 


DANCE 


EVERY NIGHT 
LADIES 25c GENTS 50c 


EXCEPT SATURDAY: SUNDAY & HOLIDAYS) 
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Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


2508 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
EGY. Post Streets... so cece sae asncsegeasscacacostced San Francisco 
1221 Broadway ........._..... = Oakland 
2106 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley 
We Give Mission Street Merchants Coupons 
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HOME OF HAND TAILORED UNION MADE CLOTHES 


$35.00 


Exceptional Values in Guaranteed All Wool Suits 
Complete pee = Union Made Furnishings 
“WHATS NEW WE SHOW 


MISSION STREET JO H NSON’S 


Next to 
New Mission Theatre 
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WHERE CASH BEATS CREDIT 

EASY EASY 

TO TO t 

SHOP SAVE ; 

SPOTLESS FOOD STORES 

GOOD GROCERIES PRICES LOWER ‘) 

820 CLEMENT ST. 1300 POLK ST. 2070 MISSION ST. 3391 MISSION ST. } 
Bet. 9th and 10th Cor. Bush Bet. 16th and 17th Opp. 30th St. 

5641 GEARY ST. 701 SHRADER ST. 2765 MISSION ST. 4621 MISSION ST. ' 

Bet. 20th & 2l1st Aves. Cor. Waller St. Bet. 23rd and 24th (In Puritan Market) 4 

CRYSTAL PALACE MARKET—8TH AND MARKET STREETS H 
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Single subscriptions..._... $1.00 a year 
To unions subscribing for their 
entire membership, 85 cents a year 
for each subscription. 


Single Copies, 5 cents 


Changes of address or additions to 
unions’ mail lists must come through 
the secretary of each organization. 
Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 

Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, 
California, as second-class matter. 
Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in 
section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized August 10, 1918. 
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for angels but feet for men! 


nay borrow the wings to find the way— 
We may hope and resolve, and aspire, and pray; 
ut our feet must rise or we fall again. 

—Josiah Gilbert Holland. 
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label furnishes a practical and easy 


The union 
way of achieving the purposes of the labor move- 
ment, and the trade unionist who is anxious to 
help in the work need but demand the label on the 


rchases to achieve his desires. Even 


he 


he is purely selfish in his desires he can gain 


his ends through the label and through helping 
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of a mathematician to 

an increase of a cent a 
x1] means to the Rockefeller 
fou are told that "al tax Of “two 


gasoline sold in California 


~ $14,000,000 per year in revenue. 


the oil magnate desires to pass out a 


donation of ten or twenty millions to some source 


or other he needs but add a cent or two per 


allon to the cost of oil to the people of the 
{ the money will be contributed by the 


the magnate will get credit for it. 


a great world for those who have 


of humor and can look upon such 


ju ns without destroying their peace of mind. 
Rx ller, however, is not the joke. 
> eae 
There has been no boom in San Francisco and 
sa i ¥ iS sutfering from 
he boom. There are plenty 


work that is being done 


there is no such condition 


vhe things have so conservatively 
vandied [ e are, 100,000 idle men in 
1¢ State, but 4 of them are in the ter- 


1 where the real estate 
g rich hauls during the 


the other 40 per cent will be 


the balance of the 


resumptuous as to 


the boom parts of the State of California, 


we would remind them tl 


at their territory 


docs not constitute the glorious State of Cali- 


any means Some ¢ 


of us live in San 


Tancisco, which 1s the greatest part of the great 


here as in other parts of the State 
| 
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The Immigration Bill 


During the past several months we have presented a great many different 
points in favor of the rigid restriction or the total exclusion of imigration to this 
country for a generation or two. We were inclined to the opinion that the 
Johnson measure might not receive the support from representatives of in- 
terior states to which it was entitled, and for that reason did not attempt to pick 
Haws in it as it was presented. 

“Nothing succeeds like success,” and because of the fact that the bill has 
passed both Houses of Congress by such a splendid margin we may be able to find 
justification for our failure to criticise such defects as we noted in it during 
the period of the battle. That it is in some instances defective no one interested 
in the future of our country can deny. It makes little or no provision for pro- 
hibiting immigration from contiguous territory such as Canada and Mexico, and 
such provision as is to be found in this connection is entirely inadequate because 
of the fact that under present conditions there is not available the necessary funds 
for proper enforcement. It is true than an appropriation for the Department of 
Labor might remedy this difficulty. but even if this situation were taken care of 
by the means here suggested there would still remain the loopholes to which we 
have reference, and the only safe thing we see in the distance is to make the quota 
applying to other countries also applicable to both Canada and Mexico. Other- 
Wise there is grave danger that advantage will be taken of the opportunities pre- 
sented by the provisions of the law as passed by Congress. 

Congressman Cole of Towa, who addressed the San Francisco Labor Council 
during the month of June last vear while passing through this city on his way 
to Alaska, called the attention of his colleagues in that body to the seriousness of 
the situation about a week ago. Before that time he had probably taken the 
same view of the measure that we had. and more than likely refrained from 
giving expression to his opinion for the same reason that we have heretofore 
ported out. At any rate Congressman Cole, in addressing the House, said: 

“The immigration bill which we have passed does not apply the quotas to 
contiguous or other American territory. I believe that this is its weak point, 
one that ought to be remedied by immediate supplemental legislation. What 
shall it avail to close the ways of the Atlantic and the Pacific, if we leave open 
the thousands of miles along our southern and northern boundaries ? 

“Tf across these boundaries we received only Canadians and Mexicans, the 
matter might not be so serious, but we find many Europeans entering America 
by these hack doors which we have left open. We let in not only Mexicans who 
can pass the literacy and health tests, but Europeans who have lived five years in 
those countries, and the forging and falsifving of certificates of residence are 
easily accomplished. The extent of this immigration is almost inconceivable. 
During the first six months of the present fiscal year we have admitted 11,769) 
from Mexico and 103.616 from British North America, as set forth in a letter 
from Secretary of Labor Davis. These numbers were admitted legally. How 
many more came illegally because we have not men enough to patrol these bor- 
ders? Smugglers in immigration operate on our land borders as successfully as 
smugglers of alcoholic liquors, and do a most profitable business.” 

There are at least two things that the present Congress ought to do in order 
to make the desires of the people effective. The one is to make the quota pro- 
visions of the law applicable to all American territory and the other is to furnish 
the Department of Labor with funds sufficient to insure the enforcement of the 
law. At present the immigration service has not the funds to properly enforee 
the provisions of the measure just passed by Congress. Something ought to be 


done about these matters and the time is now opportune, 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
bow own 


Congress is beginning to get busy on legisla- 
tion, but there is no necessity for abandoning the 
investigations that are under way on that account. 
The investigations can be carried on by com- 
mittees while the other members of the Senate 
and House proceed with the regular activities of 
the session, so that there should be no comfort 
in the announcement for the wrongdoers of the 
country. 


Sensible retail merchants know that the better 
labor is paid the better their business will be and 
they also know that union men and women are 
better paid than the other kind. For these reasons 
they favor the organization of the workers. When 
you hear a retail merchant talking against the 
organizations of labor you need not search any 
further to learn that he is not an individual pos- 
sessed of ordinary intelligence. He is a down- 
right fool without brains enough to successfully 
conduct a business, and if he has anything it is 
safe to say that he got it through inheritance or 
in some manner not requiring intelligence enough 
to operate a peanut stand. There are some such 
creatures, but fortunately not many in this neck 
of the woods, for which all the people may be 
duly thankful. 


Trade unionism continues to grow in spite of 
all the opposition that can be mustered against 
it by its enemies because the individual worker 
has come to understand beyond a question of 
doubt that he is absolutely helpless in the modern 
industrial world without association of the closest 
kind with his fellows and it will not be deterred 
in its course until such time as it has been made 
clear to the worker that he can protect himself 
without the aid of other workers in negotiating 
with employers. We are certain that that time 
lies very far in the future and that no worker 
now living will ever witness its arrival, so that 
the duty of every worker to himself and to his 
family is to put forth every possible effort to or- 
ganize the unorganized and to build up to more 
powerful proportions the unions already in ex- 
istence. The member of a union who neglects 
to do his part in harmony with this policy is not 


a retail trade unionist, but rather a fraud. a de- 


ception and a snare that may lead others of less 
thoughtful trend into harmful channels. 


Richard Pierson Hobson for many years was one 
of the most eloquent and persistent advocates of 
prohibition and traveled throughout the country 
lecturing for the cause, so when he comes out 
and declares that the law is a failure and cannot 
be enforced it is pretty nearly time for all of 
those who are endeavoring to maintain such a 
prohibition in the law of the land to admit that 
they made a mistake and get in and help to re- 
peal the obnoxious statute that has made such 
a joke of law enforcement through the Federal 
courts. To continue along present lines means a 
constantly growing disrespect for all law, some- 
thing that no lover of his country should en- 
courage. It has been given more than a fair trial 
and has positively demonstrated its worthlessness 
as a means of bringing about temperance in the 
use of intoxicants. But it has done even worse 
things. It has increased the use of narcotics and 
added greatly to other criminal offenses. In the 
face of the facts why should anyone except those 
who are profiting through this condition of affairs 
want to continue along present lines? Why not 
all get together and amend the present laws in 
such a way as to satisfy the desires of the great 
mass of the people? 
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Doctor—Did that medicine straighten your hus- 
band out all right? 

Wife—Yes, we buried him yesterday.—College 
of the Pacific Weekly. 


Lily—So yo’ done mortgaged our li’l home? 
Mose—Jes’ temp-rarily, honey, till de mortgage 
am fo’closed—The American Legion Weekly. 


One of the members of a colored church in Ala- 
bama was talking to the pastor about the tempta- 
tions Satan places in one’s path, when the old 
preacher grunted and replied: ‘“lolks make me 
tired representin’ Satan as runnin’ after dem to 
tempt dem. De truth is, my friend, dere is so 
many people pullin’ at de debbil’s coattails dat he 
ain't got much time to chase anybody.—Boston 
Transcript. 


“You'd better marry me, darling. Eligible men 
are scarce.” 

She (reflectively—I suppose I could offer that as 
an explanation —Punch (London). 


“Have you a copy of ‘Who’s Who and What's 
What’ by Jerome?” 
“No, sir; but we got ‘Who's He and Vat's He 


, 


Got’ by Bradstreet.”—Greenville Piedmont. 
Admira! (on ship speaking to his crew)—Not 
one man will be given liberty today. 
Sailor (in the rear)—Give me liberty or give me 
death! 
Admiral (wild with rage)—Who said that? 
Sailor (calmly )—Patrick Henry. 


A maid entered a suburban bus, 
And firmly grasped a strap, 
And every time they hit a hole 
She sat in a different lap. 
The holes grew deeper, the jerking worse, 
Till at last she gasped with a smile, 
“Will some one kindly tell me, please, 
How many Japs to a mile?” 
—Ohio Utility News. 
She was a dainty young thing, dressed in the 
latest fashion, and as she tripped up the stairs the 
office boy gasped, then grinned, as she came to a 
standstill before him. 
“Yes, Miss?” he asked, rather impertinently. 
“Could you tell me if 
asked. 


Mr. Jenks is in?” she 


The boy nodded and pointed vaguely over his 
shoulder at the open door. 

The girl hesitated for a moment. 

“Do you know if he is engaged?” she inquired. 

The boy looked astonished. 

“Engaged?” he almost shouted. “Engaged! 
Why, he’s married and got two kids!’"—Pittsburgh 
Post. 


Six-year-old Walter's patience was at an end. 
“Mother,” he demanded, 


‘ 


‘don’t you want baby 
sister to be a good wife when she grows up?” 

“Of course, I do, dear.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you start her right? 
You keep giving her my playthings just because 
she’s a girl an’ littler’n me, but you’re a lot littler’n 
daddy, an’ yet every night when he comes home 
you jump up out of the armchair an’ get his slip- 
pers an’ his magazine an’ everything.” 

Before his surprised mother could frame a reply 
Walter swooped down and tore his favorite toy 
from the hands of the screaming baby 

“She'll be a turrible wife if we don't begin to 
train her,” was his parting shot as he strode from 
the room, his treasure under his arm.—Boston 
Transcript. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
bw ee wee oe ee ee eee dt 
“GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT.” 


Representative Albert Johnson, chairman of the 
louse Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, said recently: 

There is much misunderstanding and some mis- 
statement as to the reasons which influenced Con- 
gress in passing that measure of the immigration 
bill which excludes hereafter as permanent resi- 
dents aliens who are ineligible to citizenship, and 
which thereby terminates the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” with Japan. 

There is an impression first that the action was 
occasioned by resentment at the letter of Ambas- 
sador Hanihara. Long before that letter ap- 
peared, the measure was assured of passage in 
the House, and a poll in the Senate on the day 
before showed, | am told, at least 54 votes cer- 
tain for the exclusion feature. The Hanihara 
letter forced a practical unanimous action on the 
part of the Senate. The house, however, had 
voted over four to one before the letter appeared 

The debate on this feature of the immigration 
bill was brief in both houses, but committee hear- 
ings and reports and personal discussion among 
members, even more than reference in debate, 
showed that Congress decided the “gentlemen's 
agreement” should be terminated because: 

(1) It has failed to accomplish the purpose for 
which President Roosevelt explained it was made, 
to-wit: To prevent an increase of unassimilable 
Japanese population in continental United States, 
as the exclusion act had done with the Chinese 
population. Roosevelt's understanding with Japan 
was that if the “gentlemen's agreement” in opera- 
tion failed to accomplish the agreed purpose, an 
exclusion act would be put in force. 

(2) Immigration is a domestic question, regu- 
lation of which is the sole prerogative of Con- 
gress. The “gentlemen's agreement” is an in- 
vasion of that prerogative by another department 
of the government. 

(3) The “gentlemen's agreement” gives Japan 
the right to say how many and what particular 
Japanese shall come into United States territory, 
and is therefore a surrender of our sovereign right 
in a purely domestic question. 

(4) Immigration from all other countries of the 
globe, except Japan, is regulated under general 
or special act of Congress. To continue the pres- 
ent arrangement with 


Japan would justify any or 
all other countries in demanding a similar privi- 
lege, 

(5) This concession to the Japanese is a dis- 
crimination in their favor and against all other 
races ineligible to citizenship, including the Chi- 
nese and Hindus, and is in consequence losing 
us the good-will of these peoples, 

It was said, too, that the exclusion of aliens 
ineligible to citizenship is not only a logical 
method of restricting unassimilable immigration, 
and making more space for that which is assim- 
lable, but it represents a policy followed by this 
country for over 40 years whenever the influx of 
incligible aliens (members of the yellow and 
Drown races) called for such protective action. 

In 1882 further immigration of Chinese was 
halted by the Exclusion Act. Twenty years later 
similar action was demanded against the Japan- 
ese, but at Japan’s insistence this country entered 
into the “gentlemen's agreement” under which the 
desired result of exclusion was to be accomplished 
Later, when the Hindu immi- 
gration increased, the barred zone act of 1917 was 


by Japan's action. 


passed, under which there were excluded prac- 
tically all the remaining races ineligible to  citi- 
zenship. These measures have proved effective 
against all except the Japanese. 

These were really the considerations which in- 
fluenced Congress in terminating the “gentlemen's 
agreement.” 
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The following item was clipped from the 
‘Twenty Years Ago” column of a local paper 


c ast week: “San Francisco Typographical 
Union No. 21 nominated these officers: Presi- 
dent, Will J. French (recently resigned as head 
ot the Industrial Accident Commission); first 


vice-president, C. F. Wolters; second vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas MeKenna; secretary and treasurer, 
H. L. White; executive committeeman, George 
Cc sergeant-at-arms, Alex Smith; reading 


Nis, Gs E: 


Hawkes, and trustee, Leo 


Michelson.” The item was accompanied by a 
likeness of Mr. French 
M. A. Murpl of the Isaac Upham & Co. 


1, who fell and broke both bones in his right 


torearm several weeks ago, is recovering nicely, 


will be several weeks before he is able to 


e work. 

G. C. Whetstone has drawn a traveler and ac- 
cepted a position in San Rafael. 

Bold, bad burglars this week entered the office 
of Gabriel, Meyerfeld Printing Co. on Broadway. 
bad burglars were discovered by Mr. Gabriel 
had returned to his office to do some work. 


lecked in a closet. Upon breaking down the 
door of the closet it was discovered the would-be 
bad men were a couple of North Beach’s popular 
young men, aged 10 and 12 years. The children 
found to have rifled a desk of a revolver 
loaded their pockets with stationery and 
ikets. They were locked in the Detention 


ne for the night. 


In a statement of the writer in regard to the 
arbitration proceedings which were to be carried 
week between the union and the em- 
in the commercial branch, the statement 


was made that Frank H. Devlin has been agreed 
upon as the iftth man. In the main that state- 
nent was correct—but it should have been the 
R. Devlin. 


zanine floor of the Sharon build- 


The hearings will be 


ing, opposite the Palace Hotel. The first meeting 


ull board was held Thursday afternoon. 


local press the latter part of last week 


he announcement of the resignation of 


White as secretary of the Industrial 
Commission of the State of California. 
e was appointed secretary by the com- 
in September, 1913, and since that time 
ried on that work. During that period 
‘hite came in contact with tens of thou- 


of the citizens of the state and enjoyed the 


dence of the commission and the many 
people with whom he came in contact. 

re of his work he saved the State of 
1ousands of dollars in cases where 
to adjudicate the claims without the 
mality of a formal hearing. The workmen of 
fornia have lost a sympathetic friend in his 
that body. Prior to his appoint- 
Mr. White had served No. 21 
from 1898 to 1907, and as president 
1910-1911. Mr. White’s resignation be- 
ne effective May 1. He has issued no state- 
to what line of endeavor he will pursue. 


retirement from 


Me€Ent as; Scere 


as secretary 


Hebener has received the following let- 
“Jerry” Meyers, who has lately re-en- 


Home at Colorado Springs: “I’ve been 


ot you a good deal, also of all the boys, 
deed of those I leit behind. Gosh, but you 


so far away. Well, I arrived safely the 
23d of April, after a very tiresome trip. 


is very little to see via the Santa Fe. 


Surely 


One of the old residents—my fast friend when 


tore in 


17-18) met me at the depot. He 


t surprised man you ever saw when 


climb down the car steps and walk to 


meet him. Said he expected me to be on crutches 
at least—perhaps on a stretcher. Mr. Daly had 
a taxi at the depot for me and I was soon up here 
at the Home. The day I arrived was beautiful; 
the next (Thursday) was cloudy; Friday the 
ground was covered with snow, but it was not 
cold. Mrs. Daly met me when I came in and 
has given me a room by myself in the annex. 

This is a wondertul place and I appreciate 
the privilege of coming here. I am feeling 
pretty well. * In concluding his letter 
“Jerry” wishes to express his sincere thanks to 
his many friends in San Francisco and Oakland 
for their many acts of kindness to him in his 
late disability. 

All arrangements have been completed for the 
grand ball to be given by the Union Printers’ 
Mutual Aid Society Saturday night of next week 
at Native Sons’ Hall, in Mason street, near Geary. 

The committee in charge is well satisfied with 
its labor, and from encouraging reports received 
during the past few weeks, Chairman Victor J. 
Spence predicts the most successful social affair 
in the history of the organization. Members of 
all unions affiliated with the Allied Printing 
Trades Council will, undoubtedly constitute the 
largest number of those in attendance, but as- 
surances have also been received that all organi- 
zations connected with both the Labor and Build- 
ing Trades Councils will also be well represented. 
All of these unions are in receipt of letters, in- 
viting their membership to join in the festivities. 
Out of town printers and their friends are also 
coming from several places throughout the coun- 
ties of Alameda, Marin, Santa Clara, San Joaquin 
and Sacramento. 

The Rainbow Orchestra of jazz symphonists, 
of which Daniel J. Treloar, a well-known mem- 
ber of both the Typographical Union and the 
Mutual Aid Society, is the leader, is to furnish 
the music for the dancing. The same orchestra 
participated at last year’s ball to the great satis- 
faction of all present, and this year Treloar prom- 
ises to outdo his previous efforts. 

The Union Printers’ Mutual Aid Society is a 
purely beneticial organization. It has been in 
existence for the past thirty-seven years, and dur- 
ing that time has paid out many thousands of 
dollars in both sick and death benefits. Its mem- 
bership roll is open to all printers under 45 years 
of age who are members of either San Francisco 
or Oakland Typographical Unions or the local 
Mailers’ organization. At the present time it has 
a membership of close to 300, and a treasury in 
excess of $10,000. The greatest portion of this 
money is invested in such gilt edge securities as 
bonds of the United States Government, Geary 
Street Municipal Railway and the local Labor 
Temple. In case of sickness the society furnishes 
free all medicines, as well as the services of a 
well-known reputable physician, and pays a week- 
ly benefit of $10 per week for a year, after which 
$5 is paid indefinitely. At time of death $100 is 
paid toward defraying funeral expenses. 

Any printer or mailer caring to join the society 
can receive an application blank from any mem- 
ber or by calling on Secretary Albert Springer 
at the Hall Printing Co., 567 Mission street . 

Examiner Chapel Notes—By Bert Allyn. 

Miss Daisy Dennis, who is at the St. Francis 
Hospital recovering from a major operation, 
which was performed last week, is resting nicely, 
and her early recovery is anticipated. Daisy’s 
cheerful word and smiling face is greatly missed 
by everyone. Hurry back, Daisy, here's a rush 
take for the first edition. 

Joe Rooney recently moved into his six-room 
bungalow which he had built on Faxon avenue 
in Westwood Park. Joe is one of our World 
War veterans and was wounded in France. To 
say that the chapel members are glad to see him 
prospering is putting it very mildly. 

Charlie Collins of the ad room is sporting a 
new Ford sedan these days. Everybody's doin’ it. 
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And then they wonder why a printer drinks. 
Listen to the following, which occurred in the ad 
room: Ad Man (to Operator)—Hey, this take is 
marked even lines. Why didn’t you set it that 
way? Operator (to Ad Man)—They’re all even 
but the last one. What more do you want? 

Tommie O’Rourke, who sheiks on No. 31, went 
riding with Al Roth in his Chev last week. Says 
Tommie: “Never again with that guy. He’s not 
a driver; he’s an aviator. We never touched the 
road but once—that was when he — stopped. 
Hereafter I'll stay at the office to answer my 
numerous telephone calls.” 

By the way “Smiling Bill” Latta, our new 
chairman, handled money while collecting dues 
last week we know that he has worked in a bank, 
but haven’t ascertained whether it was a National 
or a faro bank. 

All the “Monarch” race horse fans are work- 
ing six days and overtime these days. Yes, you 
guessed it—Tanforan opened last Saturday, and 
we have more feed box dope than we have feed. 

The beautiful dream of “Steamboat Bill” 


I promise 
you— 

that when they 
grow better to- 
bacco you will 
get it in 


@LOWN 


Axton-Fisher Tob. 
Co., Inc., Mf’ rs 
Louisville, Ky. 


UNION 
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CIGARETTES 


The Smoke 
of Millions 


LIBERTY = 
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SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


You are welcome here 


any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 


“Use Our Night Service’’ 
Market, Mason &, Turk Streets 


You're right! 
I wear 
CAN’T BUST EM 

overalls 


Jhey guarantee that 
ifthe sewing ever rips 
Maet a newpairor ¢ 
my enoney back. 


1 
hing crow 
about 


CANT BUST EM 


OVERALLS 


Somet 
to 


UNION 
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Nicholson some day becoming the successor of 


Sarazen at cow pasture pool are rudely shattered. 
He says he doesn’t mind breaking a club or two 
a day or going around in 200 or over, but when 
the caddy tries to sell him the balls he lost the 
camel died right there. 

Harvey Lyon was laid up a few days the latter 
part of last week with “misery in his back.” 

Tom Black, who is still at St. Mary’s Hospital 
suffering with a broken ankle, is gradually re- 
covering and soon hopes to be out. He had bet- 
ter, for the whales and seals he used to frolic 
with out at the beach are grieving themselves to 
death, and the bathing beauties miss Tom from 
his daily plunge in the briny deep. 

The ad operator’s version of hell is to have 
every “take” marked “Make even lines.” 

“Une” MeCully, make-up, the teller of the weird- 
est and most variegated stories that ever shamed 
a Manchausen, modestly arises and turns this 
loose on the unsuspecting public, “Coming up 
from San Jose Sunday in my White steamer, with 
200 pounds of steam up, made 87 miles an hour 
easily.” Now we're wondering what speed he’d 
attained if he steamed the car up to capacity, 
which is 400 pounds. Why print when you can 
tell ’em like that? 

Joe Trego, machinist, who has been laid up for 
some time with an injured knee, returned to work 
last Monday. Joe has the same old smile and 
cheery word and looks fine. 

The Messrs. “See Phat” and “As Is” were very 
busy men about these diggings the last week. 
We don’t know how many inches or columns of 
advertising there was, but we do know it seemed 
like we had all there was in the world. Some 
people are saying the hoof and mouth disease is 
affecting business generally, but it sure affects 
the Examiner with reverse English. 

Johnnie McNeary 
machine situations this week. 


Foreman gave out seven 
The lucky ones 
were Itleanor Easton, Robert Templeman, Max 
Reinfeld, Jack Horigan, “Steamboat Bill’ Nichol- 
son, Garnie Dunean and Tommie O’Rourke. This 
relieves the slipboard considerably, as it has been 
filled to overflowing lately. Work has been ex- 
cellent, but we have had plenty of subs to take 
care of it. It looks like the spring rush is on 
with a vengeance. 

Tommie O'Rourke is being congratulated by 
all the chapel golfers. Thinking that a little in- 
struction might benefit their form he has induced 
Bert Gravlin, a semi-pro friend of his from the 
Northwest, to give the boys a few lessons. Look 
out, Sarazen, your laurels are soon to be shorn, 

——_—_—_—_@g—_______ 

Confidence and leadership are necessary in any 
movement, hence the necessity for you to always 
demand the union label, shop card and working 
button. 
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MEN’S $15; LADIES $10 ano ur— 


Nine 


WAGES COLLECTED BY COMMISSIONER. 


The State Labor Commissioner, Walter G. 
Mathewson, announces the names of thirty-two 
persons for whom the Labor Department col- 
lected unpaid wages during the calendar year of 
1923, but who could not be located at. their 
latest known addresses. The Labor Commis- 
sioner desires those whose names are listed below 
to call at Room 603 State Building to identify 
themselves and get their money. The total 
amount of unpaid wages collected for the wage 
claimants listed below is $372.10, but the amounts 
collected vary from thirty-four cents to $230.00 
This undistributed amount of unpaid wages col- 
lected by the Labor Commissioner is only a very 
small fraction of the $352,000.00 of unpaid wages 
collected by the Labor Department during the 
calendar year of 1923. The addresses of some of 
the claimants listed below are unknown for the 
reason that these claimants did not leave their 
addresses with the Labor Commissioner, as they 
had promised to do: 


D. P. Babich, c/o Labor Temple, Ios Angeles, 
2 collected; John Camarto, 2425 Grove street, 
San Francisco, $7; Pablo Chevanio, $1.50; Mary 
Connalloy, $1.93; Paul Dillon, Reno Hotel, San 
Francisco, $3.65; N. Dyer, 149 Third street, San 
Francisco, $2; Ruby Erwin, 640 Post street, San 
Francisco, $1.74; Elsa Fruchtericht, $1.05; Charles 
Gara, General Delivery, Los Angeles, $40; A. Gon- 
zales, $1.50; IK. Hansen, 84c; C,. F. Hazelwood, $3: 
Harry Hoey, c/o Burroughs Bros., Knightsen, 
Cal., $10; George Kaseeff, 375 24th avenue, San 
Francisco, $6; Clara Littlejohn, 525 O’Farrell 
street, San Francisco, 39c; F. KE. Lewis, $8.50; 
George Macris, 356 Third street, San Francisco, 
75c; T. Mazzelett, San Joaquin Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, $2; Mrs. McDonald, 34c; George Meteff, 
$1; C. L. Nagel, $11.52; B. Perry, 72c; Everisto 
Poda, Marble Hall Apartments, San Francisco, 
$7.50; Martha Rubanovich, $6.81; Filomena Silva, 
$1.50; C. S. Smith, $3.00; C. Soto, $1.50; Ernest 
Stevens, 1516 McDonald avenue, Richmond, Cal., 
$6.75; Olga Usoff, 96c; J. I.. Whitehead, 1130 
Howard street, San Francisco, $5; Walter Wil- 
kinson, $1.65; Arthur Wolters, c/o District At- 
torney, Salinas, Cal., $230. 
——- 


If the Mellon tax scheme does not pass Con- 
gress it will not be because of lack of propa- 
ganda in favor of it. 
out the country urging the people to indorse the 


Speakers are going through- 


plan and moving picture theatres, both small and 
large, are being used to persuade patrons that 
the measure will be valuable to all the people. 
The truth is, however, that there will be no bene- 
fit whatever coming to the small income tax- 
payer if this law is passed. It is designed solely 
in the interest of those of big incomes. 
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CH SUPPORTERS__FuLt saTISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Stop Interrupting Your Nerve System My Entirely New System Corrects the Arches and Eliminates Callouses and Corn ¢ 
BRUNO’S SOLID LEATHER AR 
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The First Bank in the 
Mission District 


offer. 


THE MISSION BANK 
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The Mission Bank is in a position to render busi- 
ness men and individuals every service which a 
Conservative and Carefully Managed Bank can 


The young business man who has demonstrated 
ability to successfully conduct his affairs will re- 
ceive special consideration. 


The Bank of California, National Association, 
owns more than one-half of our Capital Stock. 


THE MISSION BANK 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 


SUNDAY BY APPOINTMENT— 169 VALENCIA ST. TEL. MARKET 2509 
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Member Federal Reserve System 
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WHY NOT OUTLAW THE INJUNCTION? 

Why don’t the progressive members of Con- 
gress begin a drive for a law absolutely outlawing 
the use of injunction in industrial disputes? 

There is not the slightest’ excuse for the issu- 
ance of injunctions when worker and employer 
fall out. There are laws a-plenty to punish crimes 
against person or property that May occur during 
a strike. Injunctions, by their very nature, tres- 
pass on the rights guaranteed every citizen by 
the Constitution of the United States. 3esides, 
this is supposed to be a government of law, not 
a government of court ukases. 

Why, then, injunctions? 
swer to this question: ‘Because they help the 
employer to break strikes.” But the government 
is not in the strike-breaking business and there 
is no reason why it should help capital to lower 
American standards of wages and working con- 
ditions. 


There is only one an- 


Which brings us back to the original premise 
that there is no justification for injunctions dur- 
ing strikes. Why don’t the union card members 
of Congress, with other progressive members, 
realize this, take up the slogan of “Strike injunc- 
tions must go!” and push a bill for the abolition 
of such court writs? It would be a popular move 
not only with organized labor, but with vast num- 
bers of other forward-looking citizens. 

“ p> = —_—_—____.. 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS. 

Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union No. 
24 at its last meeting elected the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing term: President, Cal. JE 
Doggett; vice-president, Frank D. Burgess; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Stephen P,. Kane; recording 
secretary, T. J. Murphy; assistant secretary, Mrs. 
B. Sullivan; executive committee, Jos. Woods, 
B. G. Donohue, P. O'Rourke, J. W.. Roberts, 
Jos. Butler, Danl. Gorf; finance committee, H. 
De la Rosa, F. T. MeCrohan, Wim. Davis, Harry 
Eastman; Labor Council, Eug. J. Chase, Joseph 
Woods, Cal. Doggett, B. G. Donohue, Mrs. B. 
Sullivan, S. P. Kane; label committee, Hug, Gib- 
son, FE. T, McCrohan, M. Ross, Geo. Spooner, 
Jos. Butler, A. Cairns, Cal. J. Doggett, William 
Davis, Jos. McColgan, Jos. Volino. 
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The union label on an article guarantees ab- 
sence of disease germs. 


Protect your health, 
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GODEAU FUNERALS 


Made perfect by a generation of professional 
experience in California by right methods, 
and because Godeau is 


Independent of the Trust 
Godeau Funerals are a Real Saving to the bereaved 


family 
JULIUS S. GODEAU Branches 
41 Van Ness Ave., S. F. Oakland 
Los Angeles 
Telephone Market 711 Stockton 
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“EASY TO 
PAY THE 
STERLING 
WAY” 


Everything for the Home 


Sterling 


————— 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL 
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Synopsis of Minutes of May 2, 1924. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent George Hollis 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor 
Clarion 

Communications—Filed—From Board of Super- 
visors, acknowledging receipt of resolutions in- 
dorsing the plans for a stadium and athletic held 
in Golden Gate Park. From Congressmen Free, 
Swing, Lea and Mae E. Nolan, with reference to 
the policy of the Shipping Board and the Johnson 
Immigration Bill. From the Fleet Corporation, 
acknowledging receipt of resolutions relative to 


the policy of the Shippir 


Board. From Joseph 


Valentine, thanking Council for its kind expres- 
sion of regret on his resignation as international 
president of the Molders’ Union. From the office 
of President Gompers, relative to the resignation 
of Brother Joseph Valentine as president of 


Molders’ International Union. 


From the Cali- 
fornia Water and Power Act Campaign Com- 
mittee, inclosing receipt for donations contrib- 
uted by Musicians’, Bakers’ and Barbers’ Unions 
From the International Machinists’ Union, in- 
closing copy of resolution adopted by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor indorsing H. R. Bill 
2702. From Casket Makers’ Union, relative to the 
Label Promotional League From Mr. M. de Young, 
relative to R. Hoe & Company of New York. 


Referred to Executive Committee—From Mr. 


engineer, with retfer- 


i 
+ 


ence to the week-end excursions over the Hetch- 


Hetchy work. 


to Law and Legislative Committee— 
Farmers National Council, requesting 
to request our representatives in Con- 
gress to vote against the Haugen Export Corpora- 


tion Bill. 


ittee—From the 


Reterred to Organizing Com 


Union, inclosing appli- 


-ongshore Lu 
fhliation with this Council. 

abor Clarion—From Metal Trades 
Snyder Manufac- 


N. ¥., makers of 


bic 

of B. A. 
Br ive Committee 
ot State Fed- 


Council to wire 


ig him to 


sign the Japanese Exel 


Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 


1e indo scale of Laundry 


\Workers’ r of circular letter 


irom the bor, request- 


of the isan Political 


recommended that the 


President appoint a committee from the delegates 


representing uni in the Council. In regard to 
the letter from Mr. McGilvray, chairman of the 
I Accid i Issi stating it was 
to appear May 12th before the Committee. 

to formation of an Automotive 


cretary was instructed to notify all 


represented at the next 


meeting. of communication from 
the Amer Crusade requesting the 
Council t ntative to serve on 
their exe your committee ap- 
pointed John C. Daly to represent this Council. 
Report concurred 


Report of Organizing Committee—In the mat- 


le proposed amalgamation of certain 


th the Building Service Employees’ 
was moved and carried that the matter 


over until after May 9, 1924. Report con- 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Report of Label Section—Written report of 
meeting of executives of local unions explaining 
plan of organization of the Trades Union Promo- 
tional League read and received as progressive. 

Reports of Unions—Tailors—Requested a de- 
mand for their label when having clothes made; 
Deen Tailors’ Store, 521 Valencia street, and Ser- 
bin, I8th and Castro, are now using the union 
label. Bakery Drivers—The Torino Baking 
Company is still unfair; are meeting with success 
in sending circulars to the homes; Phillips Bakery 
is still unfair; will do anything within reason to 
help adjust the differences. Butchers No. 115— 
Business very dull; adopted a sick benefit fund; 
paid out $4000 in two years. Rosenthal stores 
are selling ham and bacon that comes from 
Chinatown. Grocery Clerks— The Rosenthal 
stores are fair to the Grocery Clerks. Garment 
Workers—The Home Credit Company is unfair; 
requested a demand for the label; Rosenthal 
stores are handling non-union working pants 
Barbers—Requested delegates to look for the 
shop card. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 
The proposed charter amendment providing for 
itemization of salaries was taken and committee‘s 
recommendation was. amended by adding a new 
proviso to the proposed amendment so as to pro- 
vide that moneys allowed in the budget for com- 
pensation of employees shall be expended for 
such purposes only and if not expended shall at 
the end of each and every month revert to the 
general fund; report of commiftee as amended 
was adopted, balance of report was laid over and 
made special order for the next meeting at 9 
o'clock. 

Receipts—$180.27. Expenses—$166.82. 

Council adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN A, O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
-& = 
MARS, MAIMED OR MURDERED? 

These many years science and invention have 
made war more and more costly, both in human 
life and hard cash. 

In 1918 our Chemicai Warfare Service was by 
Congress allotted 48,000 men, and $100,000,000 
was the appropriation for its use. Sixty-three 


poison gases with impossible names, but 26 being 
deadly. were actually used in the late World War. 

Now comes Mr. Grindell Matthews, an English 
scientist, the discoverer of a “certain invisible ray” 
which causes telephones, wireless or any other 
electric apparatus to cease to function. It will 
take films, which, when thrown on a screen, will 
simultaneously make audible the voices of the 
actors, 

Matthews further gave a demonstration “that 
it would stop motor engines, cause gunpowder to 
explode, or light lamps.” 

“It is very simple,” he concluded, “but I cannot 
give details, for | should be a traitor to my coun- 
try if | gave any indication of how it is done.” 

When engines of battle-ships and battle-planes 
can be stopped by radio-activity, when powder 
magazines can be exploded, on land or at sea, by 
this supreme force, the era of militarism will be 
necessarily one of the nightmares of the past. 

Mars is moribund, maimed or murdered! 

It will interest electricians to know that Mat 


thews’ results were obtained by “using about a 
quarter of a kilowat.” He adds: “Its possibilities 
are boundless and as yet I cannot say what we 
can or cannot do with it. As soon as possible we 
are moving out into the country, where we can 
experiment freely without danger to life or prop- 
erty.” 
Verily the worid does move! 
EDWARD BERWICK. 
Pacific Grove, Cal., May 1, 1924. 
—> 4 
Co-operation is the method of all human prog- 
ress. When spending money look for the union 
label, card and button. 


Friday, May 9, 1924. 


FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 


IT PAYS TO BUY 


BENDER'S SHOES 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


2412 Mission Street 
Martha Washington Shoes 


Near Twentieth 
Buster Brown Shees 


mm nmnnny 
SUMMERFIELD & HAINES 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 


< 


: Ae “4 
al re ea 
41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 
Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in all principal cities in California 


be—-- 


259 40273 Post St. sis22on San Francisco. 


A Bargain Furniture, Rug and Carpet 
Store all year round, where your 
credit goes as far as your cash, and 
your word is good for credit. 


Compare our prices with others. We 
will be satisfied with the result. 


We welcome you, whether you are 
buying or ‘‘just looking.’’ Give us 
a chance to prove it. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


3047 16th St. Near Valencia 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


SS 
111 SEVENTH STREET 


NEAR POSTOFFICE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Friday, May 9, 1924. THE LABOR CLARION Eleven 
MAGNUS NOT SO GREAT. ies Fae seems to be sitting t acai in) His seat |) ‘es sesso ss ooo eee eee eee 
Western Senators are playing prominent parts and taking in the show without any comments ’ 
in the investigation of the scandals in connection whatever. J.ater on, perhaps, after he has ab- H A. K Vv A A L E 
with governmental affairs during the past few sorbed the whole thin ind thoroughly under- } OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 
years, but we are hearing nothing of Magnus stands it, he will have something to say about | Expert Watchmaker, Clockmaker & Jeweler 
Johnson of Minnesota at all. Newspaper stories it. At any rate he is indicating that he is not tc 2941 SIXTEENTH STREET, NEAR CAPP } 
right after his election were to the effect that his the kind of fool newspapers tried to convince Across the Street from Labor Temple ‘ 
q loud voice would be heard very frequently in the people he was at the time of his election. The as: ee 
q matters of this kind. Those stories, of course, farmers of Minnesota who know him best evi- e 
i were based very largely upon prejudice against dently understood what they were doing when SAN FRANCISCO OAKLAND BERKELEY BERKELEY 
the man and the people quite generally took they elected him and are probably still satisfied 
; them with a grain of salt. Just now, however with their action S Cc H L U E T. E R’ S 
i : FOR SERVICE 
i Electric Washing Machines—All Makes | 
i 2762 Mission Street San Francisco 
¢ Phones Mission 390 and 391 
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UNION MADE HATS AND CAPS FOR 
MEN WHO ARE PARTICULAR 


| | A Part of Your 


| Community 


Style and Durability in Every 
Hat That You Buy 
6 San Francisco Stores 
720 MARKET ST. 1080 MARKET ST. 
2640 MISSION ST. 3242 MISSION ST. 
605 KEARNY ST. 26 THIRD ST. 


OWER companies strive hard to 
please the public with whom they 
have every interest in common 


Did you ever take time to think 
what a power company is? 


It is a large group of men and wo- 
men who have invested their money 
in a definite public service business. 


MISSION STREET 
at Twenty-second 

Rates charged are fixed by the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission. This 
commission also regulates financing 
and service and limits but does not 
guarantee returns. No chance there, 
for injustice to the public 
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HICKMAN 
ee | , PRODUCE C0. 


910 Harrison Street 
Phone Douglas 8355 


Under regulation, a power com- 
pany is aS much a servant of the 
people as any public official 
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In California there are approxi- 
mately 40,000 holders of the securities 
of the P G and E—your neighbors. 


Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


' 
‘ 
' 
' 
COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. ' 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


p.- G&S FE 


PACIFIC cl » 


CHILDREN’S ‘ 
ACCOUNT ) 


Your children should be taught to 
save. Open an account for each of 
them today. Show them by example 
that you believe in a savings account. 
They can not start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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Twelve. 


THE LABOR CLARION 
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FATHERS! 
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Until 9:30 
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The following members of San _ Francisco 
ions died during the past week: Fred W. 


Frank A. Lohse of the | 
- wagon drivers, William E. Patchel of the | 
Adolph M. Lada of the musicians, John 
n of the plumbers, Waldina Rodriguez 
garment workers, James Tomasek of the 


ot the carpenters, 


locomotive engineers. 


Waiters’ Union, Local 30,in dispatches urge sup- 


port of the Fitzgerald accident compensation bill 
by Congressmen Nicholas Longworth, Julius 
Kahn and Mrs. Mae Nolan. The bill provides for 


tor injured workers who reside in 
the District of Columbia. 


compensation 


DUTY TO YOUR BOYS 


Keep their footsteps “Right” in: Life 
by buying good shoes for them at the 


OUR GOOD SHOES SAVE THEIR FEET. 
OUR SMALL PRICES SAVE YOUR POCKET. 


REMEMBER.---We are also Sole Agents for the Famous 
“EDUCATOR SHOES” 


B.KATSCHINS 


aie Philadelp hia Shop Co Sa Frans 


SAN_FKANCISCO 
525 FOURTEENTH ST. OAKLAND 


| 
Philadelphia Shoe Co. 
: 
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Brief Items of Interest 


Perret perro rir rt rrr rr tr rt rr rr rrr rrr irr rrr td 


IT’S YOUR 


PITT TTI TILL LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLi Lilie 


MISSION AT 2234 
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families pledge to patronize only such stores as 


| employ union clerks. 


The Post Office Clerks’ Local No. 2 will hold 
their annual ball Saturday evening, May 17th, at 
Knights of Columbus Hall. Edward J. (Dele- 
Smith, chairman of the committee, prom- 
many novelties. The Clerks’ classy trio, 
Pat McGoarty, Frankie Triguero and Arthur 
Raw], will sing the latest song hits. The Parcel 
Post Waltz, featuring “Speedy” Hoffman, “Ser- 
geant” Nelson, “Red” Mitchell and “Count” 
Stark will be worth going miles to see. “Bobbie” 


gate) 


ises 


| Cheetam is responsible for this waltz and says 


it will be the talk of the town. The Clerks’ local 


| now has 730 members and are pulling strong to 


Larry O'Keefe, first vice-president of the In- | make the dance a success. 
ternational Molders’ Union, now making an in- A circular letter received from the Metal Trades 
spection tour of Western unions, is expected to | department of the American Federation of Labor 
e here the next two weeks. A smoker | solicits support of striking metal polishers on 
been arranged by Local 164 in his honor. | the part of all trade unionists against the follow- 
It will be held May. 10. Plans for increasing ing unfair OS Re H. P. Snyder Manufactur- 
death benefit payments will be taken up by Loca! | ™& ae lige a Batis, N. Y., makers of bicycles; 
1Ge ae ite Mesa eeetne 3 Winchester Repeating Arms Company of New 
; = Haven, Conn., which company also manufactures 
Clerks’ Union 432, San Francisco, and the Barney-Berry Skate; Whitehead-Hoag Com- 
( 47, Oakland, have undertaken campaigns pany of Newark, manufacturers of badges, lapel 

e all bay district union scsi and their | buttons, novelties, etc. 

‘--—- ene 47 
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BOXING 


Oakland Auditorium | 
Every Wednesday : 


SHOW STARTS 8:30 P. M. 


Friday, May 9, 1924. 


WILL DRAFT MEN BUT NOT MONEY. 

The alleged plan to draft money as well as 
men in the next war is merely “publicity stuff,” 
as indicated by this discussion in the Senate on 
Monday, April 21: 

Mr. Caraway—As I understand, then, the plan 
now has already been drawn to draft labor as 
well as men for the army? 

Mr. Spencer—The plan is drawn to draft man- 
hood and resources. 

Mr. Caraway—To draft wealth? 

Mr. Spencer—Manhood 
and manhood. 

Mr. Caraway—There will be no more sales of 
Liberty bonds, but when a man has a bank ac- 
count that will be drafted along with the boy? 

Mr. Spencer—I know of no such plan. 


and resources, capital 


a ae 

Mr. Caraway—But the dollar would be per- 
mitted to work at whatever rate of profit it 
could find, as it did in the last war. 

Mr. Spencer—It would be hard to regulate 
that entirely. 

* * x 
Mr. Caraway—I am curious to know what 


makes money so much more sacred than blood. 
Mr. Spencer—It certainly ought not to be. 
>--— 
PLAN WOULD ASSIST BUT FEW. 

“As unsatisfactory as it is unjust,” is Congress- 
man Clyde Kelly’s opinion of Postmaster Gen- 
eral New’s wage offer to postal workers. 

Mr. New would raise wages $200 a year for all 
employees in first-class post-offices having annual 
receipts of $600,000 or over, and $100 a year for 
employees in first-class offices having annual re- 
ceipts of less than $600,000. 

“The work in the offices above and below that 
artificial dividing line is identical,” said Congress- 
man Kelly. “The hours are the same, the car- 
riers’ routes are of equal length, the same respon- 
sibility exists and the same degree of competency 
is required. . 

“The scheme is apparently based on the idea 
that the receipts of the post-office have a rela- 
tion to the cost of living, and that the cost of 
living is the only factor in determining just wages. 
I deny both postulates. There are many post- 
offices located in great industrial districts where 
the receipts are comparatively small and yet 
where the cost of living is fully as high as in the 
central city itself. 

“Nor is the cost of living the only factor. If 
it were, the proposal to add only $100 to $200 a 
year to the present rate of pay is a sorry joke. 
One hundred dollars a year means $2 a week and 
$200 a year means $4 a week. 

“Under such a proposal the clerk and carrier 
getting the highest possible pay now would re- 
ceive an increase of 57 cents a day, and that drop 
in the mill pond would only go to the employees 
in New York City and the other larger offices. 
The clerks and carriers in other cities would have 
to be satisfied with an addition of about 28 cents 
a day.” 


> a 
Spend your union-earned money where you will 
receive benefit therefrom—ask for the union label, 
card and button. 


DEMAND THE LABEL 
IN YOUR NEXT SUIT 


HERMAN THE TAILOR 
1104 MARKET 


